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means of holding classes in different instruments. Localities differ in the instru- 
ments that they need. Some town show preference for violin, others for cornet, 
but classes should be started in the instruments found lacking. We have violin 
and clarinet classes in our schools. We are starting trombone classes and intend 
to start classes in other instruments as we find teachers. Even business men are 
very glad to take up these classes and teach them for an average of 25c a lesson 
6, 8, 10 in a class. 

Boys' bands have been started in many sections of the country. The one 
in Loram aids much in our orchestra work. Supervisors of music could do this 
kind of work and really earn comfortable living on the side. I have heard of 
directors of boys' band who make as much as $75 a month, with only one re- 
hearsal a week. He charges each boy $1.50 per month for rehearsals. In addi- 
tion lie gets a commission on the instruments that he sells. This certainly is a 
plan worth considering. Parents are willing to sacrifice if their boy will only 
become interested in an instrument. The band certainly appeals to the boy. 
We have used this plan in Lorain this last school year, and believe that it will 
work, if slightly modified, in any school system. Every graded school is repre- 
sented by an orchestha of from two to twenty instruments. I hold a rehearsal 
with each orchestra every two weeks, the practice being held at noon for forty 
five minutes, while the grade teachr holds as many rehearsals as she wishes be- 
tween our regular ones. In two cases the orchestra met only once in the two 
weeks, because of the advisability of not having a teacher in that school rehearse 
with them. 

In our May Festival, we brought the orchestra work to a climax, keeping be- 
fore them the necessity of a good performance. This festival covered two even- 
ings, the second performance being the "Rose Maiden" given by our high school 
glee clubs accompanied by the high school orchestra augmented. The first even- 
ing we combined all of the nine orchestras, each one representing a school, mak- 
ing about eighty instruments in all. We played these simple selections that we 
had studied in our regular rehearsals. Each child was able to play every note 
in every piece. The value of the work done was apparent. The interest, 
created through the child's being able to handle the material, was evident. 

If we apply these principles I am sure they will succeed in the organizing 
of every orchestra although some other plan may succeed as well. Recognizing 
the need of an orchestra in every public school let us keep in mind the import- 
ance of an effective organization and the special classes for teaching various 
instruments. I feel confident that the grammar-grade orchestra will be a means 
of creating a wholesome interest in instrumental music; that it will meet with 
the hearty co-operation of superintendents and principals, as well as the parents 
of our pupils. 

THE NATURE AND VALUE OP MUSIC 
Formulated by The Music Section of the Educational Congress at Harrisburg, Pa. 

The chief characteristic of our present civilization is that it is scientific; 
and, through the application of science to industry, it is also industrial and com- 
mercial. 

We live in the reign of the rational intellect. Its promises are fair; but 
there is danger that it betray us. Indeed the unwelcome belief has been forced 
upon us by events of the last four years, that it has already betrayed us. 

The intellect, as Bergson says, is formed on matter and its purpose is the 
manipulation of matter. It can weigh, measure, transform and transport. It 
is silent in the presence of the great forces of life itself. Love, sacrifice, sublime 
heroism, exaltation of spirit— before these its voice of authority stammers and 
grows silent. 
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The end of science is efficiency. Efficiency aims to get things done. Has it 
also the great sympathetic heart, the depth of soul and the exalted vision to tell 
us what it is worth while to do ? 

We have discovered that the intellect of man does not compass the full meas- 
ure of his powers. The essential movement of his life proceeds rather out of 
sympathy, intuitive understanding, faith, vision, a pure exaltation of spirit that 
reaches toward things celestial. 

The life of the spirit has always been in evidence. In religion it has striven 
toward celestial good; in art it has striven toward celestial beauty. 

Man has always sought to create beauty. In tone, in clay, in pigments and 
in many other media he has wrought forms to satisfy some peculiar craving of 
his spirit. This longing in unselfish, unwordly. The values sought are not util- 
itarian. They belong to a realm of aspiration, distinct from the world of 
material demands. 

Music is close to the idealistic nature of man, for it voices what is within 
rather than what is without. It is a voice for the expression of fundamental 
states of feeling which neither words nor graphic forms can so well express. 

In its vocal forms, especially in opera, and in some instrumental forms, 
music may, indeed, seize upon incidents and situations in life and exalt and 
intensify their emotional aspects; but always music transcends the incident or 
situation in that it adds beauty — beauty of tone and beauty of tonal design — 
that was not inherent in the situation itself. 

In so far as music quickens profound emotional powers, it energizes to ac- 
tion, for feeling is the mainspring of action; and in so far as it elevates mood 
from the wordly plane to the plane of the idealistic, it stimulates action along 
regenerative lines. That it has such capacities makes it of no small moment to 
education. 



MUSIC AND MORALE 



A paper read before the Music section of the Wisconsin Teachers' Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting in Milwaukee, Thursday, Nov. 6, 1919. 

By Russell V. Morgan 

Head of Music Department, State Normal School La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

General Pershing has said that music, next to food and clothing, is the 
most essential requirement of the American soldier. General Pershing, as we 
know, was concerned solely with the building of an army that would win and 
we can be sure that nothing but what he considered essential for the develop- 
ment of the highest type of soldier would be included in the over-crowded 
program of training our citizen soldiers. It is significant therefore, that music 
in its various phases occupied so conspicuous a place in his thoughts. In his 
first set of orders demanding a huge program of equipment making, we find an 
order which was to revolutionize the American Army band ; increasing its size, 
recognizing the autonomy of the band and raising the standard musically. 
Raising the leader to the rank of a commissioned officer was a decided improve- 
ment in that it removed the band from all authority except the regimental 
commander. I shall speak of this improvement to greater extent a little later. 

In my talk on the subject of Music and Morale, I shall not mention the 
wonderful work of our army song leaders in the various cantonments, but shall 
confine myself to personal observations of the musical entertainment afforded 
the American soldiers in Europe. I can assure you that I always found a very 
real relation between music and morale of the soldiers. Everyone realizes that 
a high morale was distinctly necessary for the winning of the war and to that 
end, every effort was put forth to keep the soldiers mind filled with elevating, 
refreshing thoughts. This, then, was the mission music was called upon to per- 
form. 



